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MACAULAY'S 'HISTORY' ILLUSTRATED 

Last year was completed a literary enterprise which ought to 
appeal to lovers of fine books and good writing : the most enter- 
esting historical narrative ever written in our language was 
published, in one of the most elaborately illustrated editions 
ever intended for wide distribution, by the scholar of all others 
most familiar with the materials illustrative of English history in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.* 

Some years ago I was in Oxford, and among the recollections 
of that charming place — the soft flow of the Cherwell and the 
Thames, the stately majesty of old streets and colleges, and the 
wondrous beauty of chapels and gardens — I recall the library 
of the house on Northmoor Road, sun-lit with all the loveliness 
of some days in England, where Professor Firth let me see his 
collection of broadsides, ballads, and old pictures, which he 
knows so well and has used in numerous publications known to 
scholars. In the course of conversation he told me of his plan 
to make more extensive use of such materials in editing 
Macaulay's 'History.' Shortly afterwards the work began to 
appear ; it is now complete in six stately quartos. 

In a preface which he has written the editor considers it 
strange that no illustrated edition of Macaulay's volumes has 
been projected before ; and in truth, although the great historian's 
compositions are made picturesque by every literary embellish- 
ment and consequently require pictorial subvention less than 
descriptions by a duller narrator, yet because of the very excel- 
lence of their character they lend themselves more readily to 
illustration of every kind. In a well-known passage Macaulay 
explained the method which he proposed to follow in his work : — 

It will be my endeavour to relate the history of the people 
as well as the history of the government, to trace the prog- 
ress of useful and ornamental arts, to describe the rise of 

* The History of England from the Accession of fames the Second. By 
Lord Macaulay. Edited by Charles Harding Firth, M.A., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Six volumes. Mac- 
millan & Company, Limited, London, 1913-1915. $19.50. 
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religious sects and the changes of literary taste, to portray 
the manners of successive generations, and not to pass by 
with neglect even the revolutions which have taken place in 
dress, furniture, repasts, and public amusements. I shall 
cheerfully bear the reproach of having descended below the 
dignity of history, if I can succeed in placing before the 
English of the nineteenth century a true picture of the life 
of their ancestors. 

Constantly, as the editor observes, he refers, either directly or 
indirectly, to engravings or pictures ; and Macaulay's own Journal 
shows how much use he made of old pamphlets, newspapers, 
manuscripts, and the small forgotten things of the past. On one 
occasion he remarks that a morning spent with files of the 
ancient London newspapers brought back and made real the 
past again ; and many a time in the Public Record Office or the 
British Museum, after reading a long while, I have had this 
same feeling myself. It is the purpose of the present edition to 
embellish the master's work by incorporating some of these 
things which he saw and used, or others which are like them. 

For the elucidation of Macaulay by reproducing the proper 
pictures and selecting judiciously from characteristic sources no 
one, perhaps, is better fitted than Professor Firth. Ablest of 
contemporary English historians, he has studied and used ex- 
tensively the same kind of materials which Macaulay loved to 
examine ; he is himself an authority on English ballads, and has 
long collected those little broadsides which throw so much light 
upon the character of the past. He is known to the world of 
historical readers principally because of his work in the period 
of the greatness of Cromwell and the last years before the 
Restoration. His contributions continue the task undertaken 
by Gardiner, his great predecessor, and would, if carried far 
enough, lead up to the point where Macaulay commences. 
Though some of Macaulay's best work deals with the period 
before 1685, yet his 'History' really begins with the accession of 
James II. The preceding reign is still to be treated, and there 
are some who hope that if time and strength suffice, the crowning 
achievement of Professor Firth will be a history of this reign of 
Charles II. 
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In this edition there are approximately nine hundred and fifty 
illustrations. Most numerous and most important are the 
portraits, put in every part of the work. In the Introduction the 
editor quotes a pertinent statement of Carlyle : — 

In all my poor historical investigations it has been, and 
always is, one of the most primary wants to procure a bodily 
likeness of the personage enquired after; a good portrait, if 
such exists ; failing that, even an indifferent if sincere one. 
In short, any representation, made by a faithful human 
creature, of that face and figure, which he saw with his eyes, 
and which I can never see with mine, is now valuable to me. 

Perhaps the casual reader notices less than a careful student the 
unreality of the past as revealed in most of the records and in 
most of the writings founded upon them. Life seems largely 
concerned with personal relations — historical records are en- 
grossed with facts, so that often there is impersonality about 
narratives which renders them unsubstantial and elusive. I have 
noticed this particularly with respect to the period treated by 
Macaulay. In the course of some of my own researches in 
English records of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, I 
have had to examine a great number of manuscripts, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and longer accounts, for the purpose of deducing 
certain principles and the history of a certain development. It 
is true that this development was legal and institutional, but it 
was none the less the work of numerous men, whose writings I 
have gone over and about whom I have found many accounts. 
It has been interesting to compare my own ideas of these states- 
men and administrators with the descriptions written by Macaulay. 
He delighted in making his work vivid and picturesque, in the 
best sense, one of his devices being constant allusion to what 
men and women said and did, with a multitude of details about 
character and personality. Often it has seemed to me that in 
comparison with Macaulay's my own conception of these men, 
where it has been clearly formed at all, might be nearer to the 
truth in avoiding too positive estimate and through absence of 
partisan interpretation, but always less vivid, less real, and con- 
ceived with less of grasp and historic imagination. In many 
instances I have felt myself for the first time beginning to know 
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them. It is evident, then, that a work which contains so many 
biographical elements must in peculiar sense lend itself to illus- 
tration through historical portraiture. So much, indeed, does 
the writing receive from such aid, that it is no great exaggeration 
to say that what the narrative of Macaulay is to an ordinary 
account of the period, this edition of the 'History' is to editions 
formerly published. 

Many of the portraits are in color, with a still larger number 
in black and white. Some are from paintings in the National 
Portrait Gallery in London, of which Macaulay was one of the 
original trustees, some from the National Portrait Gallery of 
Scotland, some from Hampton Court, some from the Dulwich 
Galleries, and some from the Bodleian; many of England's 
private collections have also been drawn upon, and there is even 
a portrait of George Fox from a painting in Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania. Here, then, is the work of Sir Peter Lely, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, John Michael Wright, Jonathan Richardson, 
John Riley, William Wissing, Mrs. Beale, and others. A great 
number of engravings have also been reproduced, especially 
those by David Loggan and Robert White. Particularly have 
engravings been taken from the magnificent Sutherland Col- 
lection now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

One by one the famous personages pass in review as the pages 
of the 'History' are turned over. For the introductory chapter 
on the earlier history of England, for which it is so difficult to 
obtain historical pictures, the earliest portrait is that of Henry V, 
with long nose and sharp face, by an artist unknown. By artists 
unknown also are the portraits of Henry VI, timid and pious, 
Edward IV, voluptuous and able, Richard III, wicked and as- 
piring, and that shrewd and modern-minded monarch, Henry 
VII. The broad face of the selfish, wily, and able Henry VIII 
is from the magnificent painting attributed to Luke Hornebolt. 
There is Edward VI, sickly and precocious, Mary Tudor, whom 
Johannes Corvus makes dainty but not lovely, and Elizabeth, 
sharp of face, in wondrous wide costume. James I, by van 
Somer, seems a kindly, querulous gentleman. Charles I, by 
Daniel Mytens, is the noble and artistic monarch whom his 
admirers took him to be. Holl has engraved Sir John Eliot as 
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he seemed in those last days described with characteristic 
eloquence and beauty by a relative of Macaulay now living. The 
brush of van Dyck shows Archbishop Laud in the pomp and 
formalism which he loved so well. Henrietta Maria, from a 
painting attributed to Jan van Belcamp, has all the courtliness 
and grace which she took from France, with a suggestion, I 
think, of the intrigue that brought so much trouble to herself 
and those dearest to her, and even a suggestion of the sadness 
which clouded her life. In a later volume is van Dyck's cele- 
brated portait of her five children, done in 1637; Charles, a fine 
child, James, a winsome little boy, and three little princesses, 
less known to history — a charming group. Robert Walker has 
left us John Hampden, Puritan hero and gentleman, and the 
stern but noble figure of Cromwell, armed and majestic, with the 
bearing which he must have had when he thought of his diffi- 
culties and triumphs. 

For the period after the Restoration there are pictures of 
Charles II which show him sensual and selfish, though the por- 
trait by Wright makes him splendid and regal as he must have 
been at his best. If Catherine of Braganza looked as she appears 
in the mezzotint by Sherwin, it is small wonder that such a man 
neglected her. Two of the mistresses of Charles are represented 
in magnificent color pictures : Louise de Querouaille, Duchess 
of Portsmouth, is as refined and charming as when she debauched 
Charles and the honor of England ; Eleanor Gwyn, coarser and 
more lively, as contemporaries said. The art of Lely makes 
Anne Hyde handsome and splendid enough to charm the Duke 
of York ; while in Loggan's engraving appears the great chancel- 
lor, her father, who denied his daughter in her trial and shame. 
Thomas Hobbes has the profound and searching look of one who 
could write the Leviathan. The members of the Cabal are there 
as Lely and others saw them. Under the curls of his great wig 
the narrow and crafty face of Sir Thomas Osborne looks out as 
it peers forth in later portraits when he was Duke of Leeds. 
From an engraving by Vandrebanc we know the strong and 
serious features of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, whose end re- 
mains shrouded in the mystery which baffled those who lived 
then. Samuel Pepys, painted at the age of thirty-four by John 
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Hayls, seems alert, robust, and inquisitive, as we know that he 
was, and he holds in hand a sheet of music, which suggests more 
than one passage in his Diary. 

Of James II, hapless but unpitied, there are numerous por- 
traits. In earlier days Lely had painted the Duke of York, and 
made him fine and handsome. As king, Kneller shows him older 
and with countenance hardened and sour. A mezzotint by 
James Meheux published at Rome reveals the sensuality which 
so much tortured his conscience. The painting by Riley shows 
him splendid in armor, but with countenance the mirror of a 
narrow and petty mind. Wissing's portrait gives Mary of Mode- 
na, his youthful wife and unfortunate queen ; in a later portrait 
by Largilliere she is thin and aged, a melancholy exile. Wissing 
has also painted the lean and plain Catharine Sedley, one of the 
king's mistresses ; and an engraving in the Sutherland Collection 
shows Arabella Churchill, another. The luckless Monmouth 
appears weak but resplendent in the magnificent robes which he 
donned for Sir Peter Lely; while his head enveloped in the 
mystery and nobility of death has been painted, one believes, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. An unknown artist has portrayed the 
terrible Jeffreys with an air, I think, of contemplation and refine- 
ment; but Kneller gives him that latent fierceness which might 
burst forth after a night of carousing as when he raged at 
Richard Baxter or sent Alice Lisle to her doom. 

The great figure in Macaulay's epic is William of Orange, and 
the larger part of the work is devoted to an account of his time. 
There are many pictures of the great statesman and king. A 
painting after the manner of Jansen van Ceulen shows him a 
puny child, but with great eyes and curving nose afterwards re- 
nowned in Europe. In the Sutherland Collection he appears as 
Prince of Orange, delicate of figure and with womanish hands, 
but with eagle nose and countenance of one fit to change the 
destiny of nations. A painting attributed to Jan Wyck shows 
the cautious general and great leader; as in a manner less good 
does the mezzotint by Schenck. Older, perhaps abler, he appears 
in Kneller's portrait. Stiff and ugly, Jan Wyck represents him 
in triumph at the Boyne. A mezzotint by Visscher exhibits him 
in the robes in which he appeared, perhaps, so cold and reserved 
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to courtiers ; while another by Gole shows how he looked at his 
best on the day of battle. A painting by van Wyck represents 
him that day when he received the surrender of Namur. From 
the Sutherland Collection is taken an Italian portrait published 
in 1696, when his name was great among distant peoples. 

Mary, his wife, as much loved by contemporaries as her 
husband was feared and admired, appears also in several like- 
nesses. About 1677 Lely shows her the sweet and gentle girl, 
who desired above all to be cherished by her husband. Some- 
what older Closterman represents her as the charming Princess 
of Orange. She is not so attractive in the more conventional 
engraving of Schenck. Older but very charming she seems as 
Queen of England in the mezzotint of Visscher. Sir Godfrey 
Kneller shows her a little stouter. Neither she nor her husband 
is readily recognized on the William and Mary pottery in Dr. 
Glaisher's collection. That her charm and loveliness remained 
in 1 69 1 is evident from the mezzotint of Schenck in that year. 
Her sister Anne, whom Macaulay thought so much duller and 
less interesting, but who was destined later to play an important 
part in the history of England, appears stolid but handsome in 
a mezzotint by John Smith, while Dahl's painting shows her with 
her little son, the Duke of Gloucester. There is Vandrebanc's 
engraving of her husband, Prince George of Denmark. His 
features seem heavy, but these things are deceptive, and for 
another man they might signify silence and reserve. She who 
long controlled Anne so entirely, the beautiful and domineering 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, appears with exquisite grace in 
the portrait of Kneller, and more petulant and scheming in the 
painting by Dahl. There is a miniature of her husband, while 
he was still handsome young John Churchill, a painting by 
Kneller when he was Duke of Marlborough, leader of the Whigs, 
statesman, diplomat, and foremost captain of the age ; and a 
painting by Closterman of the soldier born to command. 

Of other personages there are pictures too numerous to 
mention. There is GreenhiU's painting of Shaftesbury, first great 
party politician in his country. Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller appear as painted by themselves, while the latter has 
also furnished the portrait of Sir Christopher Wren. There is 
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John Milton, old and in retirement, from the engraved portrait 
by William Faithorne. Other men of letters follow : Jean Racine 
from an engraving by Vertue ; Blaise Pascal, contemplative and 
serene ; Jacques Bossuet, eloquent, narrow, and humane ; John 
Dryden, brilliant of mind and mean of character, in the painting 
of James Maubert; Lely's portrait of Wycherley, strong and 
handsome, seeming little apt to write the foulest dramas of the 
Restoration ; Matthew Prior, poet and diplomatist, as Richardson 
portrayed him in curious headgear, astute plenipotentiary in the 
engraving after the painting by Belle ; John Bunyan from Sadler's 
painting, homely tinker of highest genius ; Jeremy Collier, brave 
and pugnacious, as when he thundered against the immorality 
of the stage ; Sir William Temple, diplomat and polished writer, 
from the splendid painting of Lely; the profound and mighty 
intelligence of John Locke, in the portrait by Brownover; the 
modest greatness of Sir Isaac Newton, in the painting by Vandre- 
banc; from the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland Dr. 
Arbuthnot, satirist, so admired by Macaulay, who gave to 
posterity 'John Bull'; from Jervas's painting Jonathan Swift, 
greatest of all, and Esther Johnson, to whom he gave so much 
attention and some incalculable part of his love. Nor should we 
omit Jacob Tonson, the publisher, after the painting by Kneller. 
The great ecclesiastics, the eminent statesmen, the politicians, 
are not omitted. The Seven Bishops are by an unknown artist. 
Loggan's engraving shows William Sancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who opposed James's attempt upon Protestantism, 
but could never bring himself to acknowledge William, deliverer 
of the faith. There are several likenesses of Burnet, 'at once a 
historian, an antiquary, a theologian, a preacher, a pamphleteer, 
a debater, and an active political leader ; and in every one of 
these characters .... conspicuous among able competitors.' 
Macrell's mezzotint shows him in 1688, when he was friend and 
adviser of the Princess of Orange, and honored and respected by 
William. The portrait by John Riley displays the man well, 
bluff, forward, outspoken, but withal courageous and honest. 
Henry Compton, Bishop of London, persecuted by James and 
disappointed by William, is represented in the mezzotint of Simon. 
John Tillotson, successor to Sancroft deposed, appears in a 
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painting attributed to Kneller, which may be by Mary Beale 
nevertheless. Other churchmen who throng this time, priests 
and bishops and popes — many are found here — Pope Innocent 
XI from Clonnet's engraving, Alexander VIII from one by 
Visscher, Innocent XII from a mezzotint by Gole. 

Of politicians and men of affairs there is a host of names, 
some still renowned, some faintly remembered by the general 
reader, some long since forgotten entirely. Not many recall 
John Wildman, exile and agitator, nor William Chiffinch, who 
kept the backstairs for Charles II ; but the one is represented in 
an engraving by Hollar, and the other in the painting of Riley. 
There is Alderman Cornish, a Whig martyr, and Father Huddle- 
ston, who received Charles II dying into the bosom of Rome. 
Sidney Godolphin, cautious politician and preeminent financier, 
is represented after a portrait by Kneller, who has also painted 
a splendid picture of Shrewsbury. George Savile, Marquis of 
Halifax, 'trimmer,' more philosopher than politician, more 
observer than man of action, but one of the finest characters of 
the age, seems a gentleman of the best type in Lely's painting. 
After the school of Rigaud is the picture of Richard Talbot, 
Duke of Tyrconnell, who strove to raise Ireland for James and 
the Catholic faith. There is Lely's portrait of Dundee, who led 
the Highlanders irresistibly to victory, and died in his hour of 
triumph, just before the hour of inevitable failure. One of the 
Sutherland engravings represents Sir Josiah Child, Governor of 
the East India Company, and wealthiest merchant of his age. 
Sir John Somers, Lord Keeper, appears in an engraving after 
Kneller's portrait, which shows the wide forehead and thoughtful 
eyes of the acutest lawyer of that time. In the manner of this 
artist also is the portrait of Robert Harley, without striking 
abilities indeed, but at a later time greatest man in the kingdom 
and arbiter of the destinies of Europe. Together in White's 
engraving appear the seven Lords Justices, whom William ap- 
pointed in his first regency after the death of the queen. An 
artist of Lely's school exhibits in rigid magnificence Sir Joseph 
Williamson, whose diplomatic correspondence and journals throw 
light on the beginning of the cabinet. There is Arnold van 
Citters, ambassador from the United Provinces, whose dispatches 
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are so valuable for this period ; and there is the French emissary, 
d'Avaux, whose communications illuminate the times and also 
reveal doctrines of cruelty and state necessity not unlike those 
advanced when the world went to war. 

The captains and the admirals of the age illustrate a period of 
conflict. Louis XIV, who so much filled the mind of Europe in 
his day, appears several times. A mezzotint by Gole presents 
him in lace and wig, first gentleman of Europe ; Habert's en- 
graving is of the same king in the magnificent good taste of his 
palace ; as general in armor he is given from the painting of de 
la Haye. The Sutherland Collection affords representations of 
Kara Mustapha and of John Sobieski, king of Poland. Kneller's 
painting shows the great and knightly Duke of Schomberg 
mounted on a generous charger ; but his fine features are better 
seen in the painting by Dahl. There is an engraving of Menard's 
painting of Tourville who threw England into terror by his 
victory at Beachy Head ; and one of Wissing's portrait of Edward 
Russell who took vengeance for England in the great triumph 
at La Hogue. The picture of Admiral Evertsen, who gallantly 
led his countrymen at Beachy Head, is from the painting of 
Maes in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam. Of Ginkel, who 
fought with William in the Irish wars, there is a mezzotint after 
the painting by Hill. The large features and intelligent 
countenance of Vauban, master of the art of fortification, are 
after the painting of de Troy. Luxembourg, the 'hunch- 
backed dwarf,' who defeated William at Steenkerke, appears in 
an engraving after Rigaud's painting. Jean Bart, famous corsair 
of Dunkirk and terror of the English seas, from a rude engraving 
in the Cabinet des Estampes. The various marshals of France 
are depicted. There is Charles XII of Sweden, who blazed like 
a meteor across astonished Europe ; Peter the Great of Russia 
before whom he went down ; the sad and monstrous face of 
Charles of Spain, degenerate ruler of a dying empire ; and there 
are the pictures of those who plotted to acquire his dominions. 

Not less interesting, and more difficult to obtain, are contempo- 
rary representations of passing events, or old pictures of places, 
cities, and buildings. The picture of London monument is taken 
from a caricature made about the time of the Popish Plot. From 
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the Sutherland Collection comes an engraving of the harbor 
of Dunkirk seen in 171 2. There is Hollar's view of Tangiers, 
abandoned by Charles II, and Kip's engraving of Chelsea 
Hospital in 1690. There are engravings of ancient London 
Bridge covered with houses, which made it such a wondrous sight 
at the end of the seventeenth century, and of old Saint Paul's which 
dominated London before the fire. From Buck's Antiquities of 
England are taken views of Norwich, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham, in the first half of the eighteenth century, when 
doubtless they looked much as they did in the generation pre- 
ceding. Travellers who know London at present will look with 
interest at engravings of the Royal Exchange and of the Temple 
about 1 67 1 ; and Americans will take particular interest in a view 
of Covent Garden about 1690 and one of Southampton or Blooms- 
bury Square thirty years later. From a contemporary writing 
is taken a plan of Rye House, scene of the ill-fated plot against 
Charles II. An engraving in the Crace Collection shows the 
chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula in the Tower, where Monmouth 
was laid at rest, and where after tortures of ignominy and fear 
Jeffreys was placed beside him. There are views of Oxford 
from Loggan's Oxonia Illustrate/, of 1675, and of Cambridge from 
his Cantabrigia Illustrata published fifteen years later. From 
the Sutherland Collection is a plan of the encampment of James's 
army at Hounslow Heath. There is a view of William's palace 
and gardens at Loo in 1699, and an old engraving that shows 
Orange, from which his line took its name. Two engravings 
from the Sutherland Collection show the stately and far-extended 
magnificence of Versailles. Newcastle House in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields looks now much as it did when engraved by Sutton 
Nicholls ; but near St. James's Palace one sees a London quite 
different from that which existed when John Kip did his work. 
There are numerous views of Edinburgh and of other places from 
Slezer's Theatrum Scotia, 1693. Most interesting are various 
bird's-eye views of palaces and buildings made by Kip in 1708. 
That of Hampton Court might still assist the visitor in a general 
way ; that of Windsor shows a place in some respects changed 
since then. From the British Museum is reproduced a map of 
Belfast in 1685 which, as Macaulay says, is so exact that the 
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houses may be counted. There is a curious engraving of the 
English fort at Bombay, and another by Merian of the city of 
Hanover. There is the palace of St. Germain-en-Laye at which 
the hospitable Louis lodged James and his exiled family. There 
is an engraving of Grocers' Hall, long occupied by the Bank of 
England, and a view of the Tower of London not much changed 
in two hundred years. Several old maps offer quaint guidance : 
one of Greenland, from Churchill's Voyages, 1704, and another 
of New Caledonia, where the Scots made their ill-fated settlement 
of Darien. 

More difficult to obtain, and perhaps more interesting to the 
general reader, are contemporary pictures or caricatures. A 
broadside in the Sutherland Collection shows John and Cornelius 
De Witt murdered by a mob at the Hague. The monstrous 
chin and strange countenance of Titus Oates are best known 
now from pictures listed in the Catalogue of Satirical Prints in 
the British Museum. One of them shows 'friend Oates' behind 
the Pope discovering his secrets. A Dutch engraving shows 
Oates flogged at the cart's tail and also standing in the pillory. 
A contemporary print has Edward Coleman dragged to the 
gallows where a criminal is being drawn, and from a broadside 
in possession of the editor we see the execution of Viscount 
Stafford. From the frontispiece of a book published in 1720 
one learns the frightful tortures and persecutions of the Scottish 
Covenanters in the reign of James II. There are contemporary 
caricatures to illustrate the dragonnades and also the death of 
Calvinism in France. In a Dutch engraving the Seven Bishops 
are seen on their way down the Thames to the Tower. An 
Italian engraving displays the birth of the Prince of Wales about 
the same time. Many Englishmen then believed that the child 
was not really the son of the king and the queen, but was brought 
to the palace secretly in order that James might have a Catholic 
heir : an old drawing in the Crace Collection shows the way this 
was supposed to have been done. A satirical print about Father 
Petre, the queen, and the Prince of Wales makes plain the belief 
that Jesuits influenced affairs of state in this reign. The de- 
parture of the great fleet in which William set sail for England 
is shown in a painting at Hampton Court by an unknown artist, 
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and also in an engraving by Marot. Another painting at 
Hampton Court depicts the arrival at Torbay, and two Dutch 
engravings the manner in which William landed and how he was 
received. There is a caricature of Father Petre in despair, urged 
by devils to hang himself, and two engravings by Schoonebeek 
display James burning the writs to summon parliament, and 
afterwards fleeing from Whitehall in a little boat. An allegorical 
caricature represents the flight of popery out of England, and a 
rude picture 'Engraved for the Devils Broker' has Lord Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys taken through the furious mob after he had been 
captured. In another Dutch engraving James appears in the 
midst of those who so rudely arrested him when attempting to 
flee from his kingdom. The same artist has represented the 
second flight of James from Rochester, and a finer engraving 
from the Cabinet des Estampes shows the unhappy monarch 
welcomed by Louis XIV at St. Germain. 

The succeeding reign is illustrated in like manner. A polit- 
ical caricature holds up the 'trimmer' to ridicule, and another 
satirizes the non-juror. Several Dutch prints represent the 
expedition of James II to Ireland, with a frightful illustration of 
the cruelties perpetrated by him there, while several recent 
photographs display Londonderry and memorials of the famous 
siege. A broadside of 1679 is taken to portray 'The Manner 
of His Majesties Curing the Disease, Called the King's- Evil.' A 
print which exhibits the tea-table in the time of Queen Anne 
shows that the artist detested the gossip of women. Two re- 
markable water-color drawings from the Sutherland Collection 
supplement Macaulay's matchless description of the pass of 
Killiecrankie, where Mackay was routed by the onset of the 
Highlanders, and the gloomy horror of Glencoe, memorable for 
the blood once shed there. An engraving explains the ordering 
of ships in the great battle of La Hogue which made secure the 
Revolution of 1688; a Dutch caricature exhibits the triumph of 
the allies; and a satirical print shows announcement of the 
tidings in Versailles. There is an old plan of the battle of Steen- 
kerke and a modern map to illustrate the battle of Landen. An 
engraving in the British Museum depicts 'The True Effigies of 
James Whitney the Notorious Highwayman ' : he has the air and 
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bearing of a hero, as highwaymen too often had in the minds of 
the common people then. A fan in the same place holds 
Bartholomew Fair, which once Ben Jonson wrote about. A 
Dutch engraving has Queen Mary lying in state, and another the 
long procession of her funeral. A French print shows the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Ryswick in 1 697 ; another one pictures the 
fall of William from his horse ; and there is finally the scene of 
his death. Very interesting is the engraving by Sutton Nicholls 
of the new Saint Paul's Cathedral in 1695, incomplete and with- 
out the glorious dome which now towers aloft over London. 

In all the admirable writing of the 'History,' perhaps the third 
chapter, on the state of England in 1685, is most justly renowned ; 
and in no other place has illustration been used to better ad- 
vantage than in connection with this eloquent description of 
customs and manners and conditions of English life in the 
seventeenth century. A page from Ogilby's Itinerarium Anglice, 
1675, shows the course of one of the old roads, while Loggan's 
book upon Cambridge affords an example of the open field 
system of agriculture which still prevailed in many places. 
Tempest's Cries of London, 171 1, gives the appearance of some 
of the characters seen on the streets of the metropolis, the small- 
coal seller, the courtezan, and elsewhere in the book the Quaker, 
the female Quaker, the non-conformist minister, the ballad 
singer, and the gazette seller, who in this case is a woman. A 
broadside in possession of the editor shows the grave and pious 
resident parson and the gay and careless non-resident pluralist; 
while another gives the character of a good clergyman, A 
Worthy Observation, but Scarce Example, in This Degenerate 
Age.' Pictures of travelling in a coach and of transporting with 
pack-horses and in carts are taken from an old book. Place is 
given to Hogarth's later and well-known, but always terrible and 
interesting picture of the idle apprentice executed at Tyburn. 
Hogarth's also is the sordid and pathetic picture of women beating 
hemp in Bridewell. From Moses Pitts's Cry of the Oppressed, 
1692, is taken the picture of a debtors' prison. 

Professor Firth is well known and justly so as an authority on 
the ballads of England, and he has in the past published studies 
based upon them. He observes how interested Macaulay him- 
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self was in studying them, particularly in connection with the life 
and thought of the common people : 'A great part of theu 
history is to be learnt only from ballads.' It is not surprising, 
then, to see that good use has been made of these materials, in 
particular those adorned with rude pictures. Often the illus- 
trations are such as young children might draw. Such is 'Lord 
Russels Farewel, Who was Beheaded for High-Treason,' to the 
tune of 'Tender Hearts of London City,' from the Pepysian 
Collection. From the same source comes 'The Penitent High- 
way-man' to the tune of 'Russel's Farewel.' From the Rox- 
burghe Ballads is taken one illustrated with gruesome and hideous 
pictures, 'The Mournful Subjects,' a lament for the death of 
Charles II. Two of the Roxburghe Ballads describe the rout of 
Monmouth and his last words before he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill. James's first declaration of indulgence in 1687 called forth 
a rude 'Manifestation of Joy'; while his progress in the same 
year is chronicled in a ballad which describes the happiness of 
his subjects. A little later appears one to announce England's 
delight in the birth of the young Prince of Wales. The hatred 
which people bore to James's Jesuit councillor is revealed in 
'The Last Will and Testament of Father Petres.' The accession 
of William and Mary is commemorated in 'The Subjects Satis- 
faction,' and also by another relating the downfall of popery. 
The Irish war called forth 'Undaunted London-Derry,' and a 
song of triumph on its relief. The last days of Jeffreys were 
pursued with a ballad ornamented with the figure of death and 
composed of rude verses filled with hatred, 'To the Tune of, 
Lilli borlero.' The battle of the Boyne is celebrated in 'The 
Protestant Triumph : or, the signal Victory of K. William over 
the French and Irish'; and the final triumph in another bedecked 
with a vivid picture of the assault on Limerick. A simple singer 
lamented Queen Mary's death in verses which still preserve 
something of rough and true pathos: — 

The learned Physicians was sent for with speed, 

She was dangerous ill, there was never more need 

But, alas, all the Skill in the World was in vain, 

For the Doctor's they could not restore her again : 

By the hand of cold Death, she was snatch'd from the Throne, 

Leaving gracious King William to Govern alone. 
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Her soul is convey'd to the Regions of Joy, 

Where there's nothing her Comfort nor Peace can annoy, 

It is we that are left in sad sorrowful Tears 

For the Loss of a Queen in the prime of her Years : 

By the hand of cold Death she was snatch'd from the Throne, 

Leaving gracious King William to Govern alone. 

The death of William evokes one ruder but with less of feeling. 
Finally, the editor makes some use of various rare sources, 
such as medals, broadsides, and pages from old manuscripts. 
From the Bodleian Library is taken a broadside proclamation 
concerning the payment of chimney money in 1674, and from 
the same place comes an advertisement of the flying coach from 
Oxford to London in 1669. The importance of the English 
woolen industry is manifest in an illustrated broadside in the 
possession of the editor. 'A True Relation ' of the manner of 
the death of Charles II is reproduced from a broadside in the 
British Museum. Number 2045 °f The London Gazette an- 
nounces the capture of Argyle, and the warrant for his execution 
appears in the facsimile of a manuscript belonging to the 
Corporation of Edinburgh. Monmouth's frantic appeal for the 
intercession of Catherine of Braganza is taken from the Lans- 
downe MSS.; and a letter from Jeffreys to the Earl of Sunderland 
comes from the Public Record Office. From a broadside is 
given the petition of the Seven Bishops and the answer of James 
thereto ; while the Tanner MSS. provide the petition in San- 
croft's own hand. From one of the Egerton MSS. is reproduced 
the facsimile of the instructions given to Admiral Herbert about 
what he should do in case James were captured on the seas. 
Another broadside relates the 'Sad and Lamentable Account of 
the Strange and Unhappy Misfortune of Mr. John Temple, the 
Person who Leaped out of the Boat under London-Bridg, and 
was Drowned.' From one of the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum is taken a brief letter of Mary to the Countess of Scar- 
borough about the battle of Steenkerke, well expressed but 
poorly spelled, as was her wont. One of Professor Firth's broad- 
sides reproduces a parody on the declaration of James to the 
people of England in 1693, and he also contributes a broadside 
containing a poem congratulating Peter the Great on his arrival 
in England. The last illustration in the last volume is a broad - 
33 
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side proclamation of Queen Anne. The medals present glorified 
likenesses of prominent personages, often in connection with 
striking events, such as the coronation of William and Mary, the 
battle of Beachy Head, the battle of La Hogue, the conquest of 
Ireland, and the signing of the Treaty of Ryswick. 

One need not expatiate upon the excellence of Macaulay's 
writing or the pleasure to be derived from it. I have spent so 
many joyous hours with his pages that when in reminiscence 
now I think of these times past they come into my mind with a 
character all their own. No literary adventures have brought 
me more of solace or permanent benefit. I think if one had a 
friend who had not already perused the 'Essays' or the 'History,' 
one could wish him no better fortune than leisure and the op- 
portunity to do it; and in case the 'History' were chosen, I can 
imagine nothing pleasanter than reading from the illustrated 
edition which I have attempted here to describe. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 
University of Michigan. 



